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THE  political  institutions  and  development  of 
Eastern  European  nations  have  been  influenced 
throughout  history  by  the  changing  pattern  of  great 
power  relations.  The  rapid  multiplication  of  Com¬ 
munist  regimes  in  this  region  since  1944  is  directly 
connected  with  the  recent  increase  and  current  pre¬ 
dominance  of  Russia’s  influence.  During  World 
War  II  the  Allies  agreed  that,  as  their  armies  ad¬ 
vanced  on  Germany,  the  great  powers  would  be 
granted  primary  military  responsibility  in  occupied 
enemy  countries.  It  was  natural  that  a  degree  of 
political  responsibility  in  the  entire  geographic  re¬ 
gion  should  accompany  military  responsibility. 
Thus  the  Soviet  Union  was  placed  in  a  position  to 
guide  initial  political  changes  in  the  Axis  satellite 
states,  and  simultaneously  to  exert  a  direct  ideo¬ 
logical  influence  on  the  neighboring,  nonsatellite 
governments  of  Eastern  Europe.’  Russia’s  position 
was  further  strengthened  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Allies  to  strike  at  Germany  through  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  rather  than  through  the  Balkans;  to  encour¬ 
age  Tito  rather  than  his  political  opponent  and 
personal  enemy,  Mikhailovich;  and  to  sign  arm¬ 
istice  agreements  with  the  Axis  satellites  which,  in 
substance,  concerned  a  Russian  sphere  of  influence 
in  Danubia  and  the  Balkans. 

POSTWAR  RECONSTRUCTION  POLITICS 

In  the  complex  process  of  postwar  political  re¬ 
construction  two  major  phases  have  emerged.  The 
first  phase,  completed  by  the  end  of  1946,  witnessed 
the  use  of  Soviet  influence  to  put  in  power  regimes 
friendly  to  Russia  and  to  integrate  the  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  of  Eastern  European  countries  with  that  of  the 
Kremlin.  The  second  phase,  under  way  since  early 
1947,  consisted  primarily  in  suppression  of  the  op¬ 
position,  liquidation  of  its  leaders,  and  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  new  one-party  state.  The  principal  fea- 

I.  For  a  discussion  of  political  conditions  in  Eastern  Europe 
(Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  Al¬ 
bania,  Poland)  in  the  period  1944-48,  see  C.  E.  Black,  “The 
Axis  Satellites  and  the  Great  Powers,"  Foreign  Policy  Reports, 
May  I,  1946,  and  S.  H.  Thomson,  “The  New  Poland,”  ibid., 
December  i,  1947. 


ture  of  this  phase  was  persistent  pressure  to  gain 
control  of  key  posts  in  coalition  and  national  front 
governments.  For  Communist  party  purposes  one 
of  the  most  important  posts  in  any  government  is 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  which  usually  controls 
the  police  system  and  several  other,  equally  far- 
reaching  aspects  of  national  administration.  Lead¬ 
ing  Communists  have  successfully  entrenched 
themselves  in  this  post  in  every  one  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  examined  in  this  reptirt.  Within  the  fragile 
framework  of  coalition  governments,  the  Ministries 
of  Information,  Education,  National  Defense  and 
Foreign  Affairs  are  the  political  prizes  most  sought 
after  by  high  Communist  leadership.  The  coalition 
itself  is  carefully  maintained  until  a  majority  of  the 
ministerial  posts  are  safely  concentrated  in  Com¬ 
munist  hands. 

COMMON  PATTERN  OF  “pEOPLE’s  DEMOCRACIES” 

The  present  regimes  of  Eastern  Europe  are  gen¬ 
erally  described  as  “people’s  democracies,”  distinct 
from  the  more  advanced  forms  of  “Soviet  democ¬ 
racy.”  These  people’s  republics  were  able  to  capital¬ 
ize  on  the  extensive  and  varied  authoritarian  tradi¬ 
tions  characteristic  of  the  region.  Democracy  had 
no  root,  no  solid  foundation  in  Danubian  countries 
and  in  the  Balkans.  With  the  exception  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  their  prewar  political  systems  were 
based  on  native  Fascist  regimes  which  took  full 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  liberal  parties  and 
democratic  movements.  The  pre-World  War  II 
governments  of  Eastern  Europe  represented  a  curi¬ 
ous  political  hybrid:  semiparliamentarian  dicta¬ 
torships  thinly  camouflaged  by  certain  Western- 
type  institutions,  but  in  reality  controlled  by 
small  and  tightly  disciplined  authoritarian  cliques. 
Today  the  new  Eastern  European  national  fronts 
reflect  a  complex  political,  professional  and  cul¬ 
tural  mass  organization  under  the  hegemony  and 
leadership  of  the  Communist  party.  A  few  prom¬ 
inent  figures  of  the  prewar  period,  an  occasional 
representative  of  wartime  governments-in-exile, 
and  one  or  two  rump  groups  from  the  historic 
political  parties  of  a  previous  era  are  usually  in- 
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dueled  among  minor  members  of  the  front  govern¬ 
ment.  For  a  period  of  two  and  a  half  years  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  served  as  an  exception  to  the  over-all 
pattern  of  national  fronts.  There  a  four-party  co¬ 
alition  was  developed  and  maintained  on  a  basis 
of  fairly  even  party  representation  in  cabinet  posts. 
The  Communist  coup  of  February  1948  upset  this 
Czech  equilibrium  and  produced  another  tightly 
controlled  police  state. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  postwar  state 
in  Danubia  and  the  Balkans  is  the  elimination  of 
well-established,  traditional  political  parties  which, 
in  their  colorful  multiplicity,  characterized  the  in¬ 
terwar  period  in  Eastern  Europe.  Postwar  govern¬ 
ments  in  this  area  have  little  sympathy  for  historic 
parties.  They  claim  that  old  parties  of  the  past  have 
proved  their  inability  to  solve  vital  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems,  and  failed  to  bring  the  masses  of 
people  into  political  life.  Consequently,  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  a  majority  of  the  traditional  parties  is  now 
justified  by  their  inadequate  and  reactionary  prewar 
record.  Traditional  Eastern  European  technic|ues  of 
splitting  up  and  absorbing  political  parties  are  most 
forcefully  applied  to  the  various  Socialist  parties  of 
this  region.  With  the  exception  of  Yugoslavia,  all 
Eastern  European  governments  contain  Socialist 
groups,  but  the  Socialist  movements  of  the  seven 
countries  are  split  into  several  separate  and  con¬ 
flicting  sections.  The  basic  distinction  is  between 
the  Socialists  who  have  remained  in  the  evolution¬ 
ary  parliamentary  traditions  of  their  party,  and 
those  who  have  decided  to  join  the  Communists. 

Independent  Socialists  hardly  constitute  a  signi¬ 
ficant  factor  in  contemporary  Eastern  European 
politics.  The  Hungarian  Socialist  party,  for  e.x- 
ample,  was  greatly  reduced  in  influence  in  the 
Communist-staged  national  elections  of  August 
1947,  and  by  May  1948  voted  for  its  own  dissolu¬ 
tion  and  merger  with  the  Communists.  In  Ru¬ 
mania  Independent  Socialists  were  recently  forced 
to  complete  arrangements  for  fusion  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  party.  In  Bulgaria  most  of  the  Socialists 
were  expelled  from  the  government,  with  a  mere 
few  surviving  in  minor  political  positions.  In 
Czechoslovakia  a  short-lived  Socialist  resistance 
movement,  engineered  by  energetic,  middle-of-the- 
road  Bohumil  Lausman,  collapsed  in  the  putsch 
of  February  1948.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
ardent  pro-Communist,  Zdenek  Fierlinger,  the 
Socialist  group  was  then  absorbed  by  the  Com¬ 
munist  party.  The  Socialist  left  wing  represents  a 
new  extreme  in  the  movement.  Either  from  fear  of 
political  extinction  or  driven  by  ideological  convic¬ 
tions,  its  members  advocate  unconditional  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Communists.  The  most  familiar  pro¬ 


tagonists  of  this  trend  are  Zdenek  Fierlinger,  for¬ 
mer  Premier  of  Czechoslovakia,  Arpad  Szakasits, 
former  vice-Premier  and  present  President  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  the  governmental  Socialists  of  Dimitri 
Neikov  in  Bulgaria.  Politicians  of  this  complexion 
underwrite  Communist  policies  and  decisions,  and 
can  be  counted  upon  to  support  faithfully  the  ma¬ 
jority  party.  In  return,  they  manage  to  keep  and 
frequently  increase  their  own  political  power.^ 

Both  Socialist  and  non-Socialist  political  opposi¬ 
tion  experienced  increasing  difficulties  when  the 
Communist  parties  of  Eastern  Europe  first  decided 
to  establish  their  Information  Bureau  or  Comin- 
form.^  This  organization  succeeded  in  consider¬ 
ably  limiting  the  contact  of  opposition  groups  with 
the  West,  narrowing  down  the  domestic  choice  to 
full  acceptance  of  a  new  “Eastern  democracy,”  or 
to  doubtful  forms  of  belligerent  resistance.  Even 
this  narrow  choice  now  appears  illusory,  for  the 
opposition  groups  were  rendered  completely  in¬ 
effective  during  1948.  The  Eastern  European  Com¬ 
munist  is  a  militant  political  activist,  while  the 
Socialist  or  liberal  can  easily  be  persuaded  to  em¬ 
brace  strategies  of  passive  resistance.  The  result  is 
that  opposition  programs  are  frequently  bungled, 
and  as  a  result  the  ideas  of  democracy  and  social¬ 
ism  become  rapidly  discredited.  Overoptimism  and 
frequent  indecision  inexorably  lead  to  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  most  opposition  leaders,  who  are  invari¬ 
ably  treated  as  traitors  and  conspirators  by  the 
present  regimes  of  Danubia  and  the  Balkans. 

Bulgaria 

September  9,  1946,  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
Bulgarian  revolution  by  which  the  Fatherland 
Front  seized  power,  was  marked  by  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  a  new  People’s  Republic,  a  major  constitu¬ 
tional  step  denoting  the  end  of  Bulgarian  mon¬ 
archy.  Following  the  liquidation  of  the  monarchy, 
elections  were  set  for  a  Sobranye,  a  national  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  would  be  entrusted  with  the  planning 
and  writing  of  a  new  “popular-democratic”  con- 

2.  Similar  political  techniques,  aimed  at  a  thoroughgoing  di¬ 
vision  of  potential  internal  opposition  groups,  weakened  the 
native  peasant  parties  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  most  vigorous 
and  significant  among  them,  the  Croat  and  Polish  parties,  the 
Czech  and  Bulgarian  Agrarians,  and  the  Rumanian  National 
Peasants,  had  fairly  precise  programs,  high  international  ideals, 
and  accomplished  a  few  concrete  reforms.  They  advocated  the 
transformation  of  the  state  in  the  interests  of  the  peasant  class, 
demanded  social  reforms  and  the  semblance  of  political  de¬ 
mocracy.  In  the  past  two  years  Communist  tactics  succeeded 
in  reducing  their  etfectiveness.  The  entire  drive  was  recently 
climaxed  in  Bulgaria  and  Rumania  where  the  peasant  parties 
were  officially  dissolved,  their  parliamentary  representation 
liquidated,  and  their  leaders  executed  or  given  long-term  prison 
sentences. 

3.  The  present  functions  and  political  significance  of  the 
Cominform  are  analyzed  below,  on  p.  156. 
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stitution.  As  a  result  of  firm  pressure  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  American  governments,  the  national  elec¬ 
tions  of  October  27,  1946  were  marked  by  full 
participation  of  the  opposition.  The  five  parties 
of  the  Fatherland  Front  agreed  in  advance  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  coalition,  regardless  of  the  exact  elec¬ 
tion  results.  The  bulk  of  parliamentary  seats  went 
to  the  victorious  government  bloc  through  which 
the  Communist  party  obtained  an  absolute  major¬ 
ity  in  the  new  Parliament.  The  middle-class  parties 
of  the  Front — Zveno,  Social  Democrats  and  Radicals 
— suffered  heavy  and  decisive  defeat.  Even  the 
Prime  Minister,  Kimon  Georgiev  of  the  Zveno 
party,  lost  his  seat  in  the  election  to  Georgi  Di¬ 
mitrov,  leader  of  the  Communist  party."* 

A  carefully  chosen  Constituent  Assembly  en¬ 
dorsed  the  government’s  project  for  a  constitution 
based  on  the  republican  form  of  government.  The 
original  draft  of  the  constitution  of  1947  strongly 
emphasized  the  role  of  the  National  Assembly 
which  elects  the  President  as  head  of  the  state,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  who  controls  a  national  cabinet 
responsible  to  the  Assembly.’  The  final  draft  of 
November  1947  abolished  the  institution  of  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic,  transferring  his  functions  to 
a  Presidium  of  the  National  Assembly  which  wields 
most  of  the  executive  authority  in  the  new  state.  In 
general,  the  constitution  greatly  strengthens  execu¬ 
tive  jxnver  at  the  expense  of  legislative  functions, 
asserting  it  through  the  medium  of  three  major 
instrumentalities:  the  Presidium,  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  and  the  local  People’s  Council.^ 

NEW  FATHERLAND  FRONT  EMERGES 

The  sweeping  constitutional  reforms  of  1947 
changed  the  Fatherland  Front  from  a  coalition 
government  into  a  thoroughly  unified  {xilitical  or¬ 
ganization.  The  FF  emerged  as  a  single  party 

4.  On  Bulgaria’s  recent  ix)litical  development,  sec  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  International  Affairs,  The  Bul/(ans,  Together  iiitli  Htin- 
gury  (London,  Oxford  University,  t945'):  Bernard  Newman, 
Biilliun  Bac/(groiinti  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1945);  Joseph 
Swire,  Bulgarian  Conspiracy  (London,  Hale,  1939);  G.  C. 
Logio,  “Bulgarian  Aspects,”  Contemporary  Review,  January 
1946,  pp.  42-46;  N.  Petrov,  “The  Eclipse  of  a  Dynasty,”  The 
Central  European  Observer,  September  27,  1946,  p.  309;  Hugh 
Seton-Watson,  “The  Danubian  Satellites,  \  Survey  of  the  Main 
Social  and  Political  Factors  in  the  Present  Situation,”  Interna¬ 
tional  Affairs,  April  1946,  pp.  240-53;  Paul  Winterton,  “The 
Aims  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  Europe,”  International  Affairs,  January 
1946,  pp.  14-27;  E.  P.  Young,  “Bulgarian  Revolution,”  The 
Central  European  Observer,  February  20,  1948,  pp.  33-34. 

5.  N.  Mevorah,  “The  New  Bulgarian  Constitution,”  Changing 
Epoch,  No.  2,  1947,  pp.  54-62. 

6.  Propaganda  communiques  describe  the  system  of  people’s 
councils  as  a  triumph  of  Bulgarian  communism.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  is  visualized  as  a  consolidation  of  the  “historic  gains  of 
the  national  uprising  on  September  9,  1944,  and  a  victory  of 
democratic  principles.”  Georgi  Dimitrov,  “1947  Balance  Sheet,” 
Free  Bulgaria,  January  15,  1948,  p.  19. 


under  the  leadership  of  Georgi  Dimitrov,  who  was 
reappointed  as  Prime  Minister.  The  final  merger 
of  all  political  parties  was  completed  within  a  few 
weeks.  The  Social  Democrats,  thoroughly  purged 
of  their  non-co-operating  members,  were  first  to 
endorse  the  new  Bulgarian  Workers’  party.  Other 
parties  were  just  as  willing  to  assume  their  limited 
role  within  the  framework  of  a  mass  organization. 
The  new  front  emerges  as  a  skillful  combination 
of  a  few  political  party  groupings  and  certain  func¬ 
tional  formations  such  as  the  Workers  Trade 
Union,  the  Farmers  Trade  Union,  General  Crafts¬ 
mens  Union,  Youth  Organization  and  the  Union 
of  Anti-Fascist  Fighters.  Both  political  parties  and 
members  of  occupational  groups  select  delegates 
who  convene  every  two  years  at  a  national  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  FF.  The  pyramidal  distribution  of  po¬ 
litical  power  carries  final  authority  to  the  level  of 
the  Permanent  Bureau  of  the  National  Committee, 
inner  core  of  the  complicated  FF  structure.  With 
Dimitrov  as  its  chairman,  this  small  group  fulfills 
the  functions  of  a  Politbureau — a  liaison  agency  be¬ 
tween  government  and  the  Bulgarian  Workers’ 
party.  Bureau  members  hold  secret  meetings  and 
reach  political  decisions  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

Political  persecution  in  Bulgaria  culminated  in 
the  Petkov  case  of  1947,  involving  the  execution 
of  a  prominent  opposition  leader.  In  September 
1944  Petkov  became  Minister  without  Portfolio  in 
the  first  coalition  government.  In  1945,  with  the 
Communists  gaining  control  of  the  FF,  he  resigned 
from  the  cabinet  and  as  Secretary-General  of  the 
Agrarian  party,  gradually  assumed  leadership  of 
the  opposition.  In  June  1947  Petkov  and  twenty- 
three  members  of  his  party  were  deprived  of  their 
seats  in  Parliament,  arrested  and  charged  with  a 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  government.  Petkov 
pleaded  innocent,  stating  that  he  wanted  merely 
“to  rouse  the  people  to  fight  the  FF  at  the  ballot 
lx)x.’’'  He  was  found  guilty  by  the  People’s  Court, 
sentenced  to  death  and  hanged  in  August  1947. 
The  American  and  British  governments  protested 
to  the  Dimitrov  government,  describing  Petkov's 
trial  as  a  miscarriage  of  justice. 

Bulgaria  inextricably  linked  its  postwar  foreign 
jMjlicy  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  dominant  military 
and  political  power  in  Eastern  Europe.  Since  the 
Russo-Bulgarian  armistice  of  October  1944,  the  FF 
government  has  developed  two  major  sets  of  for¬ 
eign  policies.  The  fundamental  principle  of  its 
diplomacy  is  the  closest  possible  friendship  with 
the  U.S.S.R.;  the  second  major  tenet  is  to  encour- 

7.  Reported  in  East  Europe,  September  4,  1947;  for  political 
background  of  repressive  activities  of  the  state,  see  “Power  in 
Bulgaria,  State  Under  Complete  Communist  Control.”  The 
Times  (London),  September  27,  1946. 
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age  friendly  relations  with  other  “democratic  na¬ 
tions”  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  paving  the 
way  for  an  eventual  federation  of  Balkan  and 
Danubian  countries.*^  The  scope  of  Russo-Bulgarian 
relations  was  largely  determined  by  the  continued 
presence  of  Russian  occupation  troops.  The  Bul¬ 
garians’  genuine  friendship  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  was  effectively  offset  by  the  ruthlessness  of 
Russian  occupation  officials,  and  had  to  be  re¬ 
inforced  by  diplomatic  protests  and  such  formal 
agreements  as  the  Soviet-Bulgarian  treaty  of  March 
1948.  This  twenty-year  treaty  of  friendship,  co¬ 
operation  and  military  defense  provides  for  mutual 
action  in  event  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  Ger¬ 
many  or  any  other  state  which  would  be  united 
with  Germany  directly  or  in  any  other  way. 

Czechoslovaf{ia 

Until  the  dramatic  coup  of  February  1948, 
Czechoslovakia  served  for  two  and  a  half  years  as  a 
prototype  of  evolutionary  progress  on  “the  road  to 
socialism.”^  Internal  political  stability  was  enhanced 
by  the  fortunate  coincidence  that  Czechoslovakia, 
practically  alone  of  all  recently  occupied  European 
countries,  had  no  profound  cleavage  between  the 
resistance  movement  at  home  and  the  legally  consti¬ 
tuted  government-in-exile  abroad.  The  unanimous, 

8.  The  Eastern  European  federation  project  was  temporarily 
postponed  under  Soviet  pressure.  In  January  1948  the  editors 
of  Prat  da  revealed  a  change  in  Soviet  attitude,  declaring  that 
plans  for  a  federation,  confederation  or  even  a  customs  union 
in  Eastern  Europie  did  not  have  the  endorsement  of  the 
L’.S.S.R.  Prai'da  offered  Danubian  governments  methods  for  the 
consolidation  and  strengthening  of  their  own  “piopular  demo¬ 
cratic  forces,”  rather  than  the  exaggerated  emphasis  on  federa¬ 
tion.  In  Dimitrov’s  apmlogetic  reply  to  Pravda  most  of  his  earlier 
remaiks  concerning  an  inevitable  Danubian  federation  were 
hurriedly  retracted,  and  even  the  idea  of  a  customs  union  was 
temporarily  sacrificed.  As  long  as  the  attitude  expressed  in  the 
early  1948  issues  of  Pravda  prevails,  no  formal,  constitutional 
federation  can  come  into  being  in  Eastern  Europie.  See  “A 
Problematic  and  Artificial  Federation,”  The  Central  European 
Observer,  February  20,  1948,  p.  30;  and  S.  L.  Sharp,  "Federa¬ 
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nonpartisan  endorsement  of  Eduard  Benes  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  postwar  Republic  further  accentuated 
the  absence  of  disturbing  political  disagreements, 
and  the  Czechs’  natural  tendency  to  coalition  and 
compromise.  Prior  to  February  1948,  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Republic  was  a  parliamentary  state  based 
on  constitutional  development  reverting  to  the  legal 
status  of  1920.  The  constitution  of  1920  was  left 
untouched  in  its  basic,  structural  features.  Legisla¬ 
tive  power  for  the  entire  Republic  was  vested  in 
the  two  houses  of  the  national  Parliament.  The 
President’s  powers  were  so  impressive  that,  prior 
to  its  transformation  into  a  Communist  state, 
Czechoslovakia  displayed  features  of  a  presidential 
rather  than  parliamentary  form  of  government. 
During  its  nearly  thirty-year  existence  as  a  re¬ 
public,  the  country  has  had  only  three  Presidents — 
Thomas  G.  Masaryk  (1920-35),  Eduard  Benes 
(1935-48),  and  Klement  Gottwald  (1948-).  The 
outstanding  personalities  of  the  first  two  lent  the 
institution  of  the  Presidency  a  special  significance 
which  was  of  great  value  in  keeping  the  country 
on  an  even  keel  in  the  turbulent  nineteen  thirties 
and  forties.*® 

The  electoral  triumph  of  May  26,  1946  gave  the 
Communist  party  a  broad  representation  in  the 
new  postelection  government.  In  June  1946  the 
Communists’  pre-Munich  champion,  Klement 
Gottwald,  assumed  the  position  of  Prime  Minister 
and  within  a  few  months  the  Communists  also 
obtained  the  Ministries  of  Information,  the  Interior, 
Finance,  Agriculture,  Internal  Trade,  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  and  National  Defense.  The  nonpartisan  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Jan  Masaryk  as  head  of  the  Foreign 
Office  was  supported  by  the  Communists,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  applying  direct  pressure  on  him  through 
Vladimir  dementis.  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 

The  period  of  interparty  truce  and  collaboration 
reached  its  end  by  the  latter  part  of  1947,  when  a 
remarkable  stiffening  of  Communist  attitudes  and 
a  gradual  abandonment  of  the  restrained  and  cau¬ 
tious  tactics,  so  characteristic  of  the  broad  structure 
of  the  Czech  national  front,  became  increasingly 
apparent.  In  September  1947  a  Slovak  terrorist  plot 
was  uncovered  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
which  immediately  arrested  eighty  leaders  and 
organizers  charged  with  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
national  government.  These  arrests  led  to  a  wide¬ 
spread  purge  of  government  offices  and  agencies 
in  Slovakia,  involving  the  large-scale  liquidation 
of  anti-Communist  elements.  The  purges  were  di¬ 
rected  particularly  against  the  Slovak  Democratic 

10.  E.  Taborsky,  Czechoslovak  Democracy  at  Work,  cited. 

p.  24ff. 
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party  which  had  gained  62  per  cent  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  vote  in  1946  and  emerged  as  a  major  force 
in  domestic  politics.  Slovak  politicians  resisted  both 
the  rapidly  intensifying  pressure  of  the  Communist 
party  and  the  execution  or  long-term  imprisonment 
of  their  wartime  leaders. 

In  February  1948  the  Communist  party  assumed 
complete  control  in  a  violent  upheaval  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  political  order  and  constitutional  structure.  The 
coalition  government  fell  apart,  the  historic  political 
parties  were  largely  suppressed,  the  President  was 
stripped  of  his  broad  powers,  Parliament  was  com¬ 
pletely  reconstituted,  and  hundreds  of  prominent 
public  figures  were  imprisoned  or  exiled.  The 
putsch  itself  was  provoked  by  the  Communists’ 
drive  to  purge  the  police  of  all  unreliable,  non- 
co-<jperative  elements.  Under  the  guidance  of  In¬ 
terior  Minister  Vaclav  Nosek,  Communists  were 
put  in  key  posts,  non-Communists  demoted  or 
transferred,  and  the  police  given  arms.  The  coali¬ 
tion  parties  of  the  government  protested  this  om- 
iiKtus  process  of  police  transformation,  and  when 
Gottwald’s  group  refused  to  back  down,  a  political 
crisis  develo[)ed  overnight.  Twelve  anti-Commu- 
nist  Ministers  resigned,  the  cabinet  broke  up,  the 
police  took  over  public  buildings,  arrested  opposi¬ 
tion  leaders,  and  worked  closely  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  “action  committees.’’  Under  the  leadership 
of  Klement  Gottwald  a  new  cabinet  was  formed, 
including  only  prominent  Communists  and  Com¬ 
munist  sympathizers.  President  Benes  hesitated  for 
several  days  before  sanctioning  the  far-reaching 
changes  forced  on  him  by  the  government.  He 
finally  gave  approval  to  the  cabinet  and  the  sweep¬ 
ing  [xditical  reforms  accompanying  the  new  order 
in  Czechoslovakia." 

COMMUNIST  REGIME  IN  ACTION 

The  political  program  of  the  transformed  Czech 
state  called  for  nation-wide  purges  of  anti-Commu- 
nist  elements,  the  intensified  unity  of  a  new  na¬ 
tional  front,  and  constitutional  measures  placing 
all  aspects  of  domestic  life  under  state  control.  The 
purges  were  aimed  against  former  government  of¬ 
ficials,  provincial  political  leaders  and  members  of 
the  opposition  groups.  Some  refused  to  be  either 
purged  or  accepted  into  the  Qimmunist  party. 
)an  Masaryk,  nonpartisan  member  of  the  coalition 
government  and  bearer  of  a  historic  name,  com- 

11.  ‘  It  was  for  me  not  an  easy  decision  to  take,”  Benes  states, 

"inilccd,  it  was  for  me  personally  very  difficult.  I  have  given 
long  and  earnest  thought  to  the  crisis,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  your  proposal  should  be  accepted.  You  know 
how  long  we  discussed  this  matter  and  considered  the  ways  of 
solving  it."  Official  statement  t)f  President  Fduard  Benes.  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Czech  Ministry  of  Information  in  Prague.  Febru¬ 
ary  27,  1948. 
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milled  suicide  in  March  1948.  The  previous  gov- 
ernmeni  of  naiional  unity,  the  four-party  coalition, 
was  rapidly  changed  into  a  national  front.  The 
front  itself  centered  around  an  elaborate  system  of 
soviets,  the  Communist  Action  Committees,  which 
were  given  the  assignment  of  national  consolida¬ 
tion  on  every  level  of  administration.  The  intricate 
hierarchy  of  committees  is  headed  by  the  Central 
Action  Committee  of  Prague  which  is  under  the 
supervision  of  Rudolf  Slansky,  powerful  General 
Secretary  of  the  Communist  party. 

Legal  reforms  of  the  regime  were  accelerated  by 
the  single-list  elections  of  May  1948  in  which  all 
political  parties  united  in  a  government  bloc,  re¬ 
ceiving — not  unexpectedly — close  to  90  per  cent  of 
the  total  votes.  This  election  foreshadowed  the 
merger  of  remaining  groups  into  a  uniform  Work¬ 
ers’  party,  the  new  Czechoslovak  Communist  party 
(KSC).  By  June  1948  the  “unification”  of  the 
Social  Democratic  and  Communist  parties  was 
formally  voted  on  and  carried  out.*^  Simultaneous¬ 
ly  a  new  constitution  replaced  the  document  of 
1920.  Its  preamble  emphasized  Czechoslovakia’s 
role  as  a  Slavic  nation  and  a  “people’s  democratic 
republic.”  President  Benes  was  not  officially  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  initiation  of  the  Soviet-modeled  consti¬ 
tution.  Without  approving  of  the  new  legal  docu¬ 
ment,  he  resigned  in  May  1948  and  died  shortly 
thereafter.  By  unanimous  vote  of  Parliament, 
Klement  Gottwald  was  chosen  Benes’  successor  as 
third  President  of  Czechoslovakia.  Gottwald,  in 
turn,  was  followed  by  Antonin  Zapotocky,  [xiwer- 
ful  leader  of  the  national  trade  union  organization, 
who  assumed  the  position  of  Prime  Minister  in 
June  1948. 

In  matters  of  foreign  policy  Czechoslovakia  ajv 
[lears  to  be  caught  between  positive  and  aggressive 
diplomatic  moves  by  Russia  and  a  negative  policy 
of  withdrawal  by  the  Western  powers.  In  its  first 
pha.se  American  diplomacy  aimed  at  securing  faith¬ 
ful  observance  of  the  Yalta  agreement,  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  democratic  governments  and  free  elec¬ 
tions  in  Eastern-Central  Europe.  Although  this 
effort  did  not  fail  as  completely  in  Czechoslovakia 
as  it  did  in  Poland,  Hungary  and  Rumania,  Amer¬ 
ican  diplomats  in  Prague  proved  powerless  to  com¬ 
bat  the  political  chicanery  of  the  local.  Soviet- 
sponsored  Communist  party.  Then  the  Marshall 
plan  became  the  first  major  test  case  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s  foreign  policy.  A  country  that  was  not 
free  to  participate  in  the  plan,  despite  sincere 

12.  “Czech  Reels  Take  Over  Socialists,”  Xeif  York,  Herald 
Tribune,  June  28,  1948.  .\s  early  as  mid-.\pril  of  1948  the  dis¬ 
closure  was  made  that  the  Slovak  section  of  the  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  had  announced  its  dissolution,  instructing  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  enter  the  0)mmunist  party. 
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popular  enthusiasm  for  a  Western  economic  orien¬ 
tation,  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  independent. 
A  desperate  dollar  shortage  was  partially  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  readiness  with  which  the  Czech  cab¬ 
inet  accepted  the  American  invitation  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  Paris  conference  on  tiie  Marshall  plan 
in  July  1947.  Under  Moscow’s  pressure  the  Czech 
government  was  compelled  to  change  its  decision. 
In  its  second  phase,  American  diplomacy  shifted 
emphasis  from  a  policy  of  co-operation  in  regional 
reconstruction  to  a  determined  struggle  against  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  Eastern  European  satellites. 
With  the  Communist  coup  of  February  1948  the 
broadest  bridge  between  East  and  West  disap¬ 
peared.  The  Czechs  inescapably  aligned  themselves 
with  the  Eastern  bloc,  conforming  to  its  essentially 
Communist  ideology  and  institutions.*^  Since  the 
early  part  of  1948  Czechoslovakia’s  foreign  policy 
has  steadily  emphasized  Slav  predominance,  and 
unity  with  the  commonwealth  of  Eastern,  soviet- 
ized  states  surrounding  the  U.S.S.R. 

Hungary 

On  February  i,  1946  an  official  proclamation  by 
the  first  democratically  elected  National  Assembly 
unanimously  terminated  the  945  year-old  Hun¬ 
garian  monarchy  and  declared  Hungary  a  re¬ 
public.*"*  With  the  simultaneous  emergence  of  a 
representative  and  ideologically  broad-minded  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  checkered  cycle  of  Hungarian  con¬ 
stitutional  development  entered  on  a  new  stage. 
.\ccording  to  the  Law,  No.  I-1946  on  “Hungary’s 
Form  of  Government,’’  the  power  of  the  state  rests 
with  the  Hungarian  people  who  exercise  their  leg¬ 
islative  authority  through  the  National  Assembly. 
The  Republic  “guarantees  to  its  citizens  the  natural 
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and  inalienable  rights  of  men”  and  the  law  con¬ 
tains  all  elements  inherent  in  a  constitutional,  re¬ 
publican  democracy.  These  broad  constitutional 
outlines  were  subsequently  limited  by  restrictive 
legislation.  The  national  elections  of  November 
1945  inflicted  a  defeat  on  the  Communists,  while 
assuring  the  middle-of-the-road  Smallholders  party 
of  a  governmental  majority.  The  new  coalition 
government  was  built  around  nine  members  of  the 
Smallholders  party  and  four  members  each  of  the 
Social  Democratic  and  Communist  parties.  In  re¬ 
ality  the  two  Deputy  Prime-Ministers  without 
portfolio,  Matyas  Rakosi  of  the  Communist  party 
and  Arpad  Szakasits  of  the  Social  Democrats,  held 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  cabinet  which  com¬ 
pletely  overshadowed  the  colorless  President  of  the 
Republic,  Smallholder  Zoltan  Tildy.*’  During  the 
years  1945-46  the  Smallholders  party  represented  the 
conservative-democratic  interests  of  the  country.  Its 
leaders  believed  in  effective  collalxjration  within  a 
coalition  of  national  forces  and  refrained  from  an 
open  split  in  political  ranks.  The  primary  objectives 
of  Hungary’s  reconstruction — land  reform,  cur¬ 
rency  stabilization,  gradual  nationalization — were 
achieved  in  this  period  of  interparty  truce. 

By  the  beginning  of  1947  Communist  party  tac¬ 
tics  underwent  drastic  change.  Coincident  with  the 
gradual  withdrawal  of  Russian  occupation  forces, 
the  signing  of  satellite  peace  treaties  and  an  increase 
in  political  interest  and  economic  pressure  from 
the  West,  a  series  of  far-reaching  purges  were  initi¬ 
ated  by  the  Communist-dominated  Ministry  of  In¬ 
terior.  Between  January  and  June  1947  several 
hundred  persons  were  arrested  by  the  political 
police  which  claimed  to  have  unmasked  counter¬ 
revolutionary  conspiracies.  The  purges  weakened 
both  the  army  and  the  Smallholders  party.  The 
former  was  rescreened  into  a  highly  reliable  pro- 
Communist  force,  while  the  latter  was  driven  from 
one  strategic  retreat  to  another  and,  in  the  course 
of  various  ill-advised  appeasement  moves,  gradually 
destroyed  itself. 

STATE  AND  CHURCH  IN  1 947-48 

The  elections  of  August  31,  1947  clearly  reflected 
the  changes  in  political  power-relations,  although 
they  did  not  result  in  an  absolute  majority  for  the 
Communist  party.  The  share  of  Communist  votes 
increased  from  17  to  22  per  cent  of  the  total,  the 
Smallholders  votes  were  reduced  from  57  to  14  per 
cent,  and  two  relative  newcomers  appeared  on  the 
opposition  side.  These  were  the  strongly  Catholic 
Democratic  People’s  party  (16  per  cent  of  the  vote), 

15.  Elected  in  February  1946,  Tildy  was  forced  to  resign  the 
Presidency  in  August  1948  when  belligerently  pro-Communist 
Szakasits  became  the  second  President  of  the  postwar  Republic 
of  Hungary. 
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particularly  successful  among  the  peasantry,  and 
the  Hungarian  Independence  party  (14  per  cent), 
which  campaigned  on  the  platform  of  determined 
anti-communism.  The  reduced  vote  of  the  Small¬ 
holders  and  Social  Demcxrrats  was  attributed  chiefly 
to  open  intimidation  by  the  police,  which  coerced 
sizable  sectors  of  the  electorate  to  choose  the  Com¬ 
munist  ticket.  In  March  1948  the  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  which  represented  a  potential  political 
opposition,  underwent  a  final  and  decisive  purge. 
A  long  list  of  prominent  Socialists  were  forced  out 
of  office  and,  in  the  spirit  of  true  workers’  unity, 
compelled  to  resign  from  the  party.  Following  the 
purge,  the  37th  annual  Social  Democratic  Congress 
voted  the  party  out  of  existence,  unanimously  de¬ 
ciding  to  join  the  party  of  Hungarian  Workers. 
Arpacl  Szakasits  supplied  the  leitmotiv  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Workers’  party.  He  told  dele¬ 
gates  that  the  fusion  of  Socialists  and  Communists 
was  of  a  permanent  character:  “nothing  can  sepa¬ 
rate  us  any  more.”'^ 

Until  nationalization  of  church  schrxils  in  June 
194H,  the  cultural  and  spiritual  aspects  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church  were  not  seriously  threat¬ 
ened.  The  present  Catholic  leader  of  Hungary, 
Joseph  Cardinal  Mindszenty,  is  outspoken  on  do¬ 
mestic  matters  and  has  taken  a  definite  stand  on 
contemporary  issues.  In  the  past  two  years  relations 
between  the  Church  and  the  State  have  deterior¬ 
ated  rapidly,  until  the  Church  now  stands  in  open 
opposition  to  the  government.  In  June  1948  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  adopted  a  hill  nationalizing 
all  church-sponsored  schools.  In  the  past  Catholics 
have  controlled  abf)Ut  5,000  schtxils,  constituting  at 
least  60  per  cent  of  all  educational  institutions. 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  vigorously  opposed  the  meas¬ 
ure,  and  excommunicated  all  Catholic  deputies 
who  supported  the  nationalization  law.  In  reply 
the  new  Hungarian  Workers’  party  officially  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  government  would  not  tolerate 
the  education  of  youth  in  church  schools  and  that, 
w'hatever  action  is  taken  by  Cardinal  Mindszenty, 
Parliament’s  decision  to  nationalize  Hungarian 
schools  would  not  be  affected. 

In  foreign  relations  the  country’s  orientation  is 
determined  by  its  peripheral  location  in  Eastern- 
Central  Europe,  whereas  the  United  States  and  Brit¬ 
ain  have  had  to  admit  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  cer¬ 
tain  minimal  claims  to  strategic  security.  Following 
a  broad  interpretation  of  this  concept  of  security, 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  compelled  Hungary  to  accept  its 
choice  of  governmental  personnel  and  methods  of 

16.  For  a  full  report  on  the  party  congress  and  fusion  see 
Kii  UjsJg  (Budapest),  March  to,  1948;  also  “Hungary’s  Social¬ 
ists  to  Merge  with  Reds."  Xew  Yor^  Times,  March  9,  1948. 


administration.  National  planning  and  industrial 
recovery  are  strongly  encouraged  in  order  to  meet 
the  heavy  reparations  required  by  Moscow  and  to 
bolster  up  the  impressive  one-way  movement  of 
goods  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Domestic  affairs  are  being 
gradually  subordinated  to  the  dictates  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Hungary  has  travelled  a  long  and  polit¬ 
ically  arduous  road  in  the  last  two  and  a  half  years; 
having  passed  through  the  brief  illusions  of  a 
renascent  postwar  democracy,  it  is  now  reduced 
to  the  status  of  a  satellite  nation. 

Rumania 

Rumania’s  wartime  experience  was  that  of  tran¬ 
sition  from  a  Fascist,  Nazi-dominated  state  into 
a  monarchy  controlled  by  a  Communist  coalition 
government.  The  Rumanian  government  is  now 
based  on  the  National  Democratic  Front,  an  arti¬ 
ficial  creation  placed  in  power  by  Russian  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Vyshinsky  in  March  1945. 
From  its  inception  the  NDF  was  entirely  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Communist  party,  whose  members 
held  the  Ministries  of  the  Interior,  Communica¬ 
tions  and  Justice.  Two  other  parties,  Petru  Groza’s 
Plowmen’s  Front  and  the  National  Popular  party, 
served  as  tools  of  the  Communists.*’  The  coalition 
government,  headed  by  Groza,  published  a  new 
set  of  electoral  laws  in  July  1946  and  promised  the 
Big  Three  to  hold  free  elections  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Moscow  and  Yalta  agreements. 

The  national  elections  of  November  1946  resulted 
in  an  overwhelming  victory  for  Groza’s  National 
Democratic  Front  which  received  about  4.8  mil¬ 
lion  votes  of  the  total,  while  the  three  opposition 
parties — the  National  Liberals,  National  Peasants 
and  the  Independent  Socialists — polled  about  1.2 
million  votes.  The  process  of  reducing  the  opposi¬ 
tion  was  directed  particularly  against  Maniu’s  Na¬ 
tional  Peasants,  who  w'ere  deflated  to  a  handful  of 
representatives.  The  Communist  party  used  the 
election  results  to  consolidate  its  position  in  the 
cabinet  and  Parliament.  A  key  portfolio  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  party  when  George  Gheorghiu-Dcj 
moved  into  the  newly  established  Ministry  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Reconstruction.  At  this  point  the  first  stage 
of  Rumania’s  political  reconversion,  starting  in 

17.  For  the  recent  political  development  of  Rumania,  see  Ilya 
Ehrenburg,  European  Crossroad,  A  Soviet  Journalist  in  the 
Balftans  (New  York,  Knopf,  1947);  Grigore  Gafencn,  Las! 
Days  of  Europe  (New  Haven,  Yale  University,  1948);  Jeno 
Horvith,  Transylvania  and  the  History  of  the  Roumanian 
(Budapest,  1935);  W.  B.  King  and  F.  O’Brien,  The  Balkans 
(New  York,  Knopf,  1947);  G.  C.  Logio,  Rumania,  Its  History, 
Politics  and  Economics  (Manchester,  Sherrat  &  Hughes, 

David  Mitrany,  “The  U.S.S.R.  and  South-Eastern  Europe." 
International  Affairs,  July  1944,  pp.  347-36.  Sec  also  recent 
issues  of  East  Europe  (London)  and  Rumanian  Review  (Buch¬ 
arest). 
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I  March  1945  with  the  first  Groza  cabinet,  seems 
1  to  have  drawn  to  its  close.^® 

I  The  second  phase  was  featured  by  a  concerted 
drive  to  eliminate  political  opposition,  culminating 
in  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  certain  key  lead¬ 
ers.  By  March  1947  Groza’s  Plowmen’s  Front  em¬ 
barked  on  a  nationwide  political  purge.  The  cam¬ 
paign  soon  engulfed  the  Peasant  party,  which  was 
dissolved.  Maniu  was  subsequently  arrested  for 
1  I  “organizing  agitation  which  would  have  led  to 
civil  war.”  His  widely  publicized  trial  was 
I  aimed  not  only  at  silencing  the  last  critical  voice 
I  within  the  country,  but  also  at  keeping  Rumanians 
.  I  from  further  political  contact  with  Westerners.  At 
)  5  seventy-five  Maniu  was  found  guilty  of  high  trea- 
1  I  son  by  a  military  court  and  sentenced  to  solitary 
j  confinement  for  life.  The  Liberal  party  of  Foreign 
-  1  .Minister  Tatarescu  was  next  on  the  list  of  major 
I  I  purges.  The  remaining  Liberal  members  of  the 
.  I  government  were  soon  forced  to  resign,  vacating 
.  I  the  key  ministerial  positions  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
s  I  Finance,  Public  Works  and  Culture.  Of  the  new- 
-  I  comers  in  the  national  cabinet.  Ana  Pauker,  the 
s  I  Foreign  Minister,  was  best  known  to  the  outside 
;  I  world  as  one  of  the  Eastern  European  political  lead- 
1  I  ers  who  helped  to  set  up  the  Cominform. 

I  FROM  MONARCHY  TO  PEOPLE’s  REPUBLIC 

^  Following  the  dissolution  of  historic  opposition 
parties  and  a  reorganization  of  the  cabinet,  only 
j  two  major  steps  remained.  The  first  step  was  a 
j  consolidation  of  surviving  political  parties  into  a 
l_  massive  one-party  organization.  In  November  1947 
the  fusion  was  carried  out  by  the  Communists,  the 
J  Plowmen’s  Front  and  a  rump  Social  Democratic 
,  party,  transforming  the  national  administration  of 

I  Rumania  into  a  one-party  government  based 

on  the  United  Workers’  party.  The  second  step 

of  Communist-dictated  Gleichschaltiing  centered 

J  I  around  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy.  The  resig- 

^  I  nation  of  King  Michael  was  precipitated  by  his 

j  request  for  permission  to  marry.  Within  a  few  days 

•  I  after  Michael’s  return  from  London  in  November 
n  ff 

^  j  1947,  the  government  forced  him  to  sign  an  abdi- 
cation  statement.  Parliament  met  in  December,  ap- 
jj  I  proved  of  the  resignation,  and  created  a  new 
1  People’s  Republic  headed  by  a  Presidium  reminis- 
I  cent  of  the  recent  Bulgarian  and  Yugoslav  pattern. 
si  The  final  phase  of  the  transformation  process 
"  was  marked  by  election  for  members  of  a  National 
J.  Assembly,  the  drafting  of  a  new  constitution,  and 
y,  the  appointment  of  a  purely  Communist  cabinet. 
I  The  elections  of  March  1948  gave  93  per  cent  of 
j  the  total  vote  to  the  Communist-led  bloc  whose 

J  i8.  Rumanian  Review,  Nos.  8-9,  January  1947,  and  Courrier 
j  Roumain  (Paris),  May  1948. 


victory  was  assured  by  the  absence  of  opposition 
parties.  The  new  National  Assembly  speedily  ap¬ 
proved  the  government’s  draft  constitution,  which 
borrowed  the  principal  provisions  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
Bulgarian  and  Yugoslav  constitutions.  In  April 
1948  Petru  Groza  was  re-elected  as  Prime  Minister. 
All  portfolios  of  the  new  government  were  held 
by  the  United  Workers’  party  which  had  gradually 
displaced  other  groups  since  November  1947. 

In  foreign  affairs  Rumania  has  assumed  a  con¬ 
spicuous  satellite  relationship  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Its  subservience  was  illustrated  in  August  1947 
by  the  unanimous  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty, 
in  spite  of  its  damaging  provisions  and  unfavorable 
clauses.  A  constructive  feature  of  the  present  Groza 
regime  was  its  effort  to  establish  friendly  relations 
with  neighboring  countries.  The  marked  postwar 
rapprochement  between  Hungary  and  Rumania, 
as  well  as  Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  terminated  cen¬ 
turies  of  belligerent  estrangement,  alleviating  ag¬ 
gressive  territorial  designs  in  several  key  areas  of 
Danubia.  The  promotion  of  good-neighbor  policies, 
however,  is  a  mere  secondary  objective.  The  prim¬ 
ary  task  now  seems  to  be  the  safeguarding  of  Com¬ 
munist  interests  on  a  regional  basis,  combined  with 
the  transformation  of  Rumania  into  a  reliable  “new 
democracy.” 

Yugoslavia 

The  Yugoslav  revolution  began  during  the  par¬ 
tisan  war  and  constituted  to  a  large  extent  a  spon¬ 
taneous  movement  of  the  common  people.  The 
war  was  fought  not  only  against  the  foreign  in¬ 
vaders,  but  also  against  the  old  regime  of  corrup¬ 
tion  and  military  dictatorship.  From  the  beginning 
the  war  of  liberation  was  led  by  the  Communist 
party.  The  decisive  factor  paving  the  way  for  the 
triumph  of  Leftist  resistance  forces  was  the  inten¬ 
sive  Allied  aid  given  Tito.  This  assistance  offered 
Tito’s  partisans  the  military  and  political  opportun¬ 
ities  to  establish  their  Communist  dictatorship, 
guided  by  the  experience  of  the  Soviet  Union.*^ 

19.  On  Yugoslavia’s  recent  political  development,  see  C.  A. 
Fotitch,  The  Political  Situation  in  Yugoslavia  (Washington, 
D.C.,  1945);  R.  D.  Hogg,  Yugoslavia  (London,  Macdonald, 
1944);  Edvard  Kardelj,  Put  nove  Yugoslavia  (Road  of  New 
Yugoslavia)  (London,  Tanyug,  1944);  R.  H.  Markham,  Tito’s 
Imperial  Communism  (Chapel  Hill,  University  of  North  Car¬ 
olina,  1947);  George  Radin,  Economic  Reconstruction  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  (New  York,  Columbia  University,  1946);  Royal  Institute 
of  International  Affairs,  South  Eastern  Europe,  A  Political  and 
Economic  Survey  (London,  Oxford  University,  1939);  Robert 
St.  John,  The  Silent  People  Speah  (New  York,  Doublcday, 
1948);  J.  Broz  Tito,  Borba  za  Oslobodjenje  Jugoslavije  1941- 
1945  (The  Struggle  for  Liberation  of  Yugoslavia)  and  Izgradnja 
.Vote  Jugoslavije  (Building  New  Yugoslavia),  Vol.  1  (Belgrade, 
Kultura,  1947);  M.  B.  Petrovich,  “The  Central  Government  of 
Yugoslavia,”  Political  Science  Quarterly,  December  1947,  pp. 
504-30;  and  H.  Seton-Watson,  “Jugoslavia  Today,”  Interna¬ 
tional  Journal,  Spring  1947,  pp.  150-62. 
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The  Yugoslav  constitution  of  1946  is  closely 
modeled  on  that  of  the  U.S.S.R.  It  replaces  the 
earlier  unitary  state  system  by  a  new  federal  struc¬ 
ture,  with  the  Federal  People’s  Republic  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  divided  into  six  republics.  These  are 
Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia,  Macedonia,  Montenegro 
and  Bosnia,  each  with  its  own  government  and  a 
certain  measure  of  local  jurisdiction.  Legislative 
authority  is  vested  in  a  People’s  Assembly  com¬ 
posed  of  two  houses,  the  Federal  Council  and  the 
Council  of  Nationalities,  both  of  them  having 
equal  authority.  The  Presidium  of  the  Parliament 
is  a  new  institution  in  'Yugoslavia’s  constitutional 
life.  Chosen  by  the  People’s  Assembly,  it  is  a  formal 
executive  organ  and  performs  some  of  the  most 
important  state  functions  in  ordering  national  elec¬ 
tions,  convening  and  dissolving  the  People’s  As¬ 
sembly,  interpreting  federal  laws,  ratifying  inter¬ 
national  treaties,  declaring  general  mobilization 
and  a  state  of  war.  These  comprehensive  functions 
illustrate  the  fact  that  the  new  constitution  pro¬ 
vides  for  no  separation  between  executive  and  leg¬ 
islative  powers.’^  Principal  features  of  the  first 
postwar  constitution  were  submitted  to  the  elec¬ 
torate  in  1945.  The  national  elections  of  Novem¬ 
ber  II,  1945  gave  candidates  of  the  government  88.7 
per  cent  of  the  total  votes  for  seats  in  the  Council 
of  Nationalities,  and  90  per  cent  of  the  vote  for  the 
Federal  Council. 

The  new  People’s  Republic  is  based  on  a  pyramid 
of  “people’s  committees,’’  which  form  the  admin¬ 
istrative  organs  of  the  state  in  village,  town,  county 
and  province.  Their  task  is  to  ensure  maintenance 
of  public  order,  execution  of  the  laws,  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  rights  of  citizens.  Through  these 
local  administrative  organs  both  higher  state  author¬ 
ities  and  political  parties  exert  a  direct  influence 
on  the  members  of  individual  communities.  A 
majority  of  the  membership  of  people’s  committees 
serve  as  IfKal  agents  of  the  Communist  party.  The 
party  also  dominates  the  People’s  Front,  the  single 
political  organization  of  present-day  Yugoslavia 
which  is  based  on  a  Communist  nucleus  and  small 
representations  of  the  Republican  party,  the  Agrari¬ 
ans,  and  the  Croatian  Republican  Peasant  party. 

POLITICAL  STRUCTURE  OF  TITo’s  REGIME 

The  People’s  Front  exerts  a  great  deal  of  its  au¬ 
thority  through  the  cabinet  of  ministers  whose 
jurisdiction  extends  over  federal,  st,Tte  and  local 
matters  of  government.  The  power  center  within 
the  impressive  cabinet  of  twenty-eight  ministers  is 

20.  Sec  constitution  of  the  Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Art.  74,  enumerating  under  seventeen  maior  headings 
the  functions  of  the  new  Presidium. 


formed  around  the  Prime  Minister,  Minister  of 
War,  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  all  Communists. 
As  in  neighboring  Eastern  European  countries,  the 
latter  is  in  charge  of  the  entire  police  system,  and 
therefore  occupies  a  particularly  formidable  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  political  hierarchy.  The  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  is  held  by  Colonel  General  Alexander 
Rankovich,  head  of  the  secret  police.  Other  lead¬ 
ing  spokesmen  of  the  present  cabinet  are  Edvard 
Kardelj,  Foreign  Minister,  and  General  Milovan 
Djilas,  in  charge  of  all  party  afiairs,  who  also  acts 
as  Tito’s  personal  deputy.^’  National  front.  Federal 
government  and  Communist  party  are  closely 
linked,  the  most  powerful  figures  of  the  cabinet 
being  also  members  of  the  Communist  Committee 
of  Seven  which  is  patterned  after  the  Politburo 
and  is  directly  responsible  to  Marshal  Tito.  Tito 
himself  is  not  only  Premier,  but  Minister  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  army.  Marshal  of  Yugoslavia,  representative  to 
the  People’s  Assembly,  member  of  the  Presidium  as 
well  as  head  of  the  Peoples  Front  and  Secretary 
General  of  the  Communist  party. 

In  face  of  this  tremendous  array  of  constitu¬ 
tional  and  political  power-devices,  opposition  to 
the  regime  has  become  gradually  more  and  more 
difficult.  In  Yugoslavia  opposition  groups  seem  to 
be  lacking  in  all  major  prerequisites  of  success. 
Resistance  is  massive,  but  disorganized  and  gener¬ 
ally  mute;  it  has  neither  national  leaders  nor  a  con¬ 
crete  program  as  an  alternative  to  Tito’s.  Croatia 
and  Bosnia  were  the  two  provinces  in  which  drastic 
measures  had  to  be  taken  to  stifle  the  resistance  of 
religious  groups  and  fragments  of  prewar  political 
parties.  In  Croatia  the  Catholic  Church  does  not 
disguise  its  hostility  to  the  regime.  Because  of  the 
firm  Catholic  orientation  of  the  people,  the  prov¬ 
ince  cannot  be  brought  under  effective  police  con¬ 
trol  as  easily  as  some  of  the  more  thoroughly 
“Serbianized”  areas  of  the  country.  The  campaign 
against  the  Catholic  Church  culminated  in  the 
Stepinatz  case,  which  brought  the  Archbishop  of 
Croatia  before  a  People’s  Court  on  charges  of  al¬ 
leged  complicity  in  war  crimes  and  collaboration 
with  the  enemy.  The  trial  resulted  in  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  Stepinatz  to  sixteen  years’  hard  labor. 

In  foreign  relations  the  present  rulers  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  have  definite  and  articulate  ideas  concerning 
Russia’s  role.  Until  the  break  with  the  Cominform 

21.  All  three  were  denounced  by  the  Cominform  in  June  I94-- 
In  a  cabinet  reshuffle  in  .August,  designed  to  strengthen  tht 
Yugoslav  government  for  the  continuing  crisis  in  its  relations 
with  the  Cominform,  former  Vice-Premier  Kardelj  becamt 
Foreign  Minister.  Rankovich  was  elevated  to  the  position  of 
Vicc-Pre.Tiier,  but  continued  to  hold  the  Ministry  of  the  In¬ 
terior  and  full  command  of  the  security  police. 
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I  the  summer  of  1948  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
I  iiiign  Yugoslavia  with  the  Soviet  Union  against 

I’  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  coun¬ 
ty’s  foreign  policies  were  oriented  toward  the  East 
and  regulated  by  postwar  alliances  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria  and  Al- 
Dania.  The  pan-Slav,  pro-Soviet  orientation  of 
Tito’s  regime  was  not  fundamentally  altered  by  the 
recent  conflict  with  the  Cominform,  the  denuncia- 
;ion  of  the  Yugoslav  national  administration  by 
•Jic  Soviet  press,  and  the  removal  of  the  Informa- 
:ion  Bureau  from  Belgrade  to  Bucharest.  The  trend 
of  Yugoslav  political  thinking  is  still  governed  by 
die  principles  of  Tito’s  speech  delivered  in  Zagreb 
on  August  25,  1947.  “Yugoslavia  is  a  small  coun-' 
I  :ry,”  the  Marshal  stated,  “but  our  war  sacrifices 
give  us  the  right  to  speak  with  big  countries  on 
an  entirely  equal  ftxiting.  With  Britain  and  the 
U.S.A.  ...  we  speak  as  equals.  We  have  great 
allies,  the  brotherly  Soviet  Union  and  other  Slav 
countries,  and  we  have  our  army.  If  it- ever  be¬ 
comes  necessary,  our  people  will  know  how  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  achievements  and  defend  them.’’*’ 

Albania 

Until  June  1948  Albania  was  a  satellite  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  with  its  political  attitudes  and  economy 
geared  to  those  of  the  larger  unit.  At  that  time 
Colonel  General  Enver  Hoxha,  Albania’s  Premier, 
decided  to  follow  the  Cominform  and  take  sides 
against  Yugoslavia.  Hoxha’s  earliest  org^mization, 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  first  emerged  in 
1942.  After  the  Italian  armistice  of  1943  German 
Toops  occupied  Albania,  undermining  the  resis¬ 
tance  of  the  people  who  were  too  weak  to  oppose 
both  German  military  operations  and  Communist 
mfiltration.^^  The  country  had  no  government-in- 

Tito’s  speech,  East  Europe,  September  4,  1947,  p.  5'. 

23.  For  the  best  general  survey  of  Albania's  postwar  develop¬ 
ment,  see  Stavro  Skendi,  “Albania  Within  the  Slav  Orbit: 
Advent  to  Power  of  the  Communist  Party,”  Political  Science 
{  Quarterly,  June  1948,  pp.  257-74;  also  W.  B.  King  and 

IF  O’Brien,  "Albania — Footnote  to  a  Footnote,”  The  Ball^ans, 
PP-  178-83;  Martin  Ebon,  “.Albania:  Precocious  Miniature,” 
Communism  Today  (New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1948), 
rp- 132-36. 


exile,  like  Czechoslovakia  or  Greece,  nor  were  there 
any  Allied  forces  on  Albanian  soil.  In  a  politically 
disorganized  nation  the  Communists  established 
themselves  without  difficulty.  Backed  both  by  Tito 
and  the  Greek  EAM,  Hoxha  installed  his  revolu¬ 
tionary  government  on  November  29,  1944. 

The  new  Albanian  regime  followed  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  pattern  without  major  deviations.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Liberation  Front  became  a  democratic  front, 
carefully  reorganized  by  the  Communist  party. 
The  stamp  of  constitutionality  was  given  by  the 
elections  of  December  1945.  In  the  absence  of  or¬ 
ganized  opposition,  the  front  scored  an  easy  tri¬ 
umph.  The  new  National  Assembly  swiftly  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  abolish  the  monarchy,  proclaiming  Al¬ 
bania  a  popular  democratic  republic.  Constitution¬ 
al  authority  was  centered  in  a  Presidium,  with  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  legislative  powers  resembling  its 
Bulgarian  and  Yugoslav  equivalents.  People’s 
Courts  were  established  and  kept  busy  sentencing 
war  criminals  as  “enemies  of  the  people.’’  The 
country’s  educational  system  was  revamped,  new 
youth  organizations  were  created,  and  the  Catholic 
clergy,  the  only  organized  resistance  force,  was 
greatly  weakened  by  the  nationalization  of  parochial 
sch(X)ls.  The  ideological  reorientation  of  the  people 
was  entrusted  to  a  leading  ex-Comintern  agent  and 
veteran  Communist,  Sefjulla  Maleshova,  powerful 
Minister  of  Popular  Culture  and  Propaganda. 

Foreign  policies  are  inspired  by  the  revolution¬ 
ary,  Communist  features  of  the  Hoxha  govern¬ 
ment.  Albania  depends  entirely  on  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  Eastern  European  satellites.  Strength¬ 
ening  Soviet  influence  increased  Albania’s  belliger¬ 
ence  appreciably,  and  a  pattern  of  open  defi¬ 
ance  characterized  its  relations  with  the  West. 
The  most  serious  incident  occurred  in  the  Corfu 
Channel  in  October  1946,  where  two  British  de¬ 
stroyers  were  damaged  and  forty  British  sailors 
killed.  In  a  firm  note  London  stated  that  Hoxha’s 
government  had  committed  a  “flagrant  breach  of 
international  law,”  and  submitted  the  case  to  the 
United  Nations.  When  a  veto  by  the  Soviet  Union 
blocked  action  in  the  Security  Council,  the  case 
was  referred  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
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The  Communist  Information  Bureau  (Cominform) 

By  Andrew  Gvorgy  and  V.  M.  Dean 

The  establishment  of  a  Communist  Information  Socialists  are  actually  “facilitating  the  task  of 


Bureau  carried  the  alliance  system  of  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  a  long  step  closer  to  definite  polarization.  The 
declared  aims  of  the  new  International  were  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  activities  of  Communist  parties  in  at 
least  nine  European  countries  and  to  combat  the 
“imperialism”  of  the  United  States.  Created  in 
September  1947  at  a  secret  conference  in  Poland, 
the  group  includes  the  Communist  parties  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  Bul¬ 
garia,  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia  and  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Western  European  Communist  parties 
— France  and  Italy.  The  composition  of  the  bureau 
is  fixed  at  two  members  from  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  each  party.  The  bureau  publishes  a  semi¬ 
monthly  newspaper  called  For  a  Lasting  Peace,  for 
a  People’s  Democracy. 

The  founding  fathers  of  the  Cominform  were 
ranking  Communist  leaders  of  the  nine  participat¬ 
ing  countries.  Eastern  European  states  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  such  personalities  as  Rudolf  Slansky,  sec¬ 
retary  general  of  the  Czech  Communist  party  and 
leader  for  Bohemia  and  Slovakia;  Jozsef  Revai, 
aggressive  member  of  the  Hungarian  party’s  special 
politbureau;  George  Gheorghiu-Dej,  Rumania’s 
Minister  of  National  Reconstruction,  and  Ana 
Pauker,  promoted  to  Rumanian  Foreign  Minister 
shortly  after  the  initial  Cominform  meetings;  For¬ 
eign  Minister  Edvard  Kardelj  and  party-leader 
Milovan  Djilas  for  Yugoslavia. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  COMINFORM 

The  official  inaugural  statement  of  October  1947 
outlined  the  activities  of  the  Communist  parties  in 
their  forthcoming  struggle  against  the  exponents 
of  Anglo-American  “imperialism.”  The  Commu¬ 
nists  of  the  participating  countries  set  for  them¬ 
selves  two  major  objectives:  i)  in  domestic  politics, 
the  special  task  of  defending  the  national  indepen¬ 
dence  and  sovereignty  of  their  countries;  and  2)  in 
foreign  affairs,  the  duty  of  displaying  firmness  and 
solidarity  so  that  the  plans  of  aggressors  will  “suffer 
complete  collapse.”  Firmness  must  be  pitted  against 
aggression,  in  order  to  develop  a  “common,  united 
anti-imperialistic  and  democratic  platform”  for  all 
participating  Q)mmunist  parties. 

In  its  specific  details,  Cominform  strategy  is 
directed  against  such  active  opposition  forces  as  the 
right-wing  Socialist  groups  of  Western  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe.  These  anti-Communist  factions  with¬ 
in  the  Social  Democratic  movement  are  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  close  partners  of  an  international  reac¬ 
tion,  proposing  to  destroy  working-class  unity  and 
ultimately  threatening  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  The 


American  capital,  are  provoking  it  to  extortions 
and  are  pushing  their  countries  along  the  road  of 
vassal  dependency  on  the  United  States.”  Attlee 
and  Bevin  of  Britain,  Blum  and  Ramadier  of 
France,  Schumacher  of  Germany  and  Saragat  of 
Italy  are  labeled  by  official  Cominform  declarations 
as  the  most  notorious  representatives  of  right-wing 
socialism. 

ATTACK  ON  YUGOSLAVIA 

In  June  1948  an  unexpected  development  weak¬ 
ened  the  effectiveness  of  the  principal  lines  of  Com- 
inform  strategy.  The  Cominform  denounced  Mar¬ 
shal  Tito’s  leadership  of  the  Yugoslav  Communist 
party,  accusing  him  of  pursuing  a  hateful  and 
slanderous  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  and 
showing  sympathy  for  Western  methods.  Tito  and 
his  top  lieutenants,  particularly  Kardelj  and  Djilas, 
were  accused  of  retreating  from  Marxism-Leninism 
by  “undertaking  an  entirely  wrong  policy  on  the 
principal  questions  of  foreign  and  internal  pol¬ 
itics.”  The  Cominform  statement  centered  around 
three  main  charges:  i)  Tito’s  government  had 
turned  away  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  people’s  democracy;  2)  Tito’s  party  is  na¬ 
tionalist  and  not  internationalist;  and — last  but  not 
least — 3)  it  renounced  the  teachings  of  Marxism- 
Leninism  which  maintains  that  the  Communist 
party  constitutes  the  leading  and  guarding  group 
in  a  country.  Yugoslavia  deviated  from  this  theory 
in  “devaluating”  its  Communist  party  and,  instead, 
considering  the  People’s  Front  the  source  of  its 
principal  strength. 

The  schism  between  Tito  and  the  Cominform, 
so  far-reaching  in  effect,  was  essentially  the  result 
of  a  qualitative  difference  between  the  powerful 
Yugoslav  Communist  party  and  several  relatively 
weak  and  dependent  Communist  parties  in  Danu- 
bian  Europe.  Tito’s  strong  army  and  secret  service, 
his  continued  resistance  to  Soviet  infiltration,  and 
his  country’s  proud  spirit  of  nationalism  were  des¬ 
tined  to  precipitate  an  open  break,  either  with  com¬ 
peting  Communist  leaders  in  Eastern  Europe,  or 
with  the  absolutist  authority  of  the  Kremlin. 
The  denunciation  of  June  1948  was  the  expression 
of  a  collective  challenge,  denoting  the  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  of  eight  Cominform-supporting  nations  with 
the  ardently  nationalistic  hero  of  “partisan”  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  The  attack  on  Tito,  long  regarded  as  one 
of  the  staunchest  supporters  of  communism, 
marked  the  first  publicized  fissure  in  the  Soviet 
Union’s  Eastern  European  bloc. 


